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quiesced. But in 1886 he absolutely refused to follow Mr. Gladstone in 
the adoption of a Home Rule policy; and on this occasion his attitude 
proved to be of capital importance, for he carried with him a number of 
followers in the House of Commons sufficient to defeat the bill brought 
in by Mr. Gladstone's government in that year, and a sufficient number 
of followers in the country to make the defeat of Home Rule at the 
ensuing election practically decisive and to seat a Tory administration in 
power. This was his chief achievement, a negative achievement, but 
far reaching in its consequences. His later action when he was a mem- 
ber of the Salisbury government from 1895 to 1901 and of the Balfour 
government from 1901 to 1903 was, so far as we can gather from these 
pages (for the story is not very fully told), much less important. His 
former Liberal allies seem to have hoped that he would have exerted 
himself to avert the South Afri'can War which broke out in 1899, and 
have either arrested or modified the Education Bill of 1902 which roused 
so much passionate feeling in England, seeing that he was in both years 
a member of the Cabinet. It is possible that, though he never became a 
Tory, he shared the views of his colleagues. It is also possible that he 
was growing old and more or less sluggish and not inclined to fight for 
his own views with the firmness of earlier years. Anyhow his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet would seem to have made no difference. To have 
defeated Home Rule, or at least delayed it, since it still holds its place 
on the programme of the English Liberal party, was the chief tangible 
result of his career. It was a long and honorable career and one charac- 
teristic of England, for he was (with the exception of the late Lord 
Spencer) the last of that remarkable group of Whig statesmen who 
played, from the Revolution of 1688 onward, so prominent a part in 
English history. The house of Cavendish was even in 1688 the greatest 
of the Whig houses, and continued to be so until, like nearly all the 
others, it was absorbed into the opposite party in that complete trans- 
formation of political conditions which has come upon England since the 
extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1867. 
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Histoire Critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb. 
Par Henry Vignaud, Conseiller Honoraire de I'Ambassade 
Americaine, President de la Societe des Americanistes. In two 
volumes. Tome premier, 1476-1490; tome deuxieme, 1491- 
1493. (Paris: H. Welter. 191 1. Pp. xxxiii, 730; xix, 703.) 

A CRITICAL investigation of the life and achievements of Christopher 
Columbus has occupied M. Vignaud for many years, and among students 
who have busied themselves with a search for the truth concerning the 
great discoverer he to-day holds a foremost place. The results of his 
studies he has published from time to time in such volumes as 
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Toscanelli and Columbus, £tudes Critiques sur la Vie de Colomb avant 
ses Decouvertes, A Critical Study of the Various Dates assigned to the 
Birth of Columbus, all of which have been extensively noticed in the 
Review. In these final monumental volumes he restates his conclusions, 
as they appeared in the above mentioned works, relative to the numerous 
details which enter into and make up the complete story of the " Grande 
Entreprise ", adding the rich results of a careful consideration of old 
material and of a study of the newer material as it has come to light in 
recent years. 

It is a merited commendation to state that M. Vignaud has given us 
in this his last work the most valuable contribution ever published on 
the Columbus problem. Much that he has advanced, through his keen 
analysis of the facts as they are known, has seemed not a little startling, 
and many of his critics of the older school have charged him with being 
a detractor who would take from Columbus the high honor with which 
the centuries have crowned him. Not so. M. Vignaud is not an icono- 
clast except of opinions which do not have a well-attested foundation. 
He finds, for instance, that it is vastly more creditable to Columbus to 
have discovered the New World, as he did, in looking for it — for his 
expedition was organized to find new lands, a fact which cannot now be 
controverted by any known document — than by having found it merely 
accidentally in endeavoring to do what was then an impossible thing, 
that is, to find the Indies of the East by sailing westward. It is not 
difficult to follow his arguments as they are advanced in his several 
publications, especially in view of the fact that we find an occasional 
summary of these arguments added. It may here be observed that by 
reason of his logical presentation, and his excellent style, with every 
positive statement supported, his volumes are intensely interesting. 

While space will not permit a detailed reference to his several theses, 
most of which may be found recapitulated by Professor Bourne in his 
review of the volume on Toscanelli and Columbus (American Histor- 
ical Review, VIII. 341-346), mention should here be made of the more 
important ones, of those upon which in particular he has shed new light, 
through his critical studies. 

He finds, for instance, that Columbus neither belonged to the 
nobility nor to a family of sailors, that he was not related to the 
admirals Columbo, nor had he ever received university instruction, that 
he arrived at Lisbon by mere accident, and had no idea then of under- 
taking discoveries. Unless other evidence becomes known than that 
which we now possess, M. Vignaud can be said to have disposed of the 
Toscanelli letter and map which have had so prominent a place in the 
history of the Columbus discoveries. They have done service in sup- 
port of the theory that Columbus started out on his great expedition to 
find the Indies by sailing westward, whereas there is not a single 
indubitable evidence that such an idea was in his mind before sailing. 
His object was to find lands or islands concerning which he had gathered 
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information considered by himself as absolutely sure, and it was for such 
discovery he bargained with the king and queen. M. Vignaud's position 
here seems clear and unassailable. He opposes the idea that the 
Portuguese before 1474 were interested in searching for a waterway to 
the East Indies, and he could have strengthened his position by a more 
extensive reference to the maps. These certainly support his interpre- 
tation of the words " Oceanum mare versus meridionales et orientales 
plagas " in the Bull of 1454, the reference being to the coast region of 
Guinea which trends southward and eastward as he states, and not to the 
south and east of Africa, as others have interpreted the passage. 

If Columbus did not have in view, on leaving Palos, a voyage west- 
ward to India, neither did" his seamen. The Journal of Columbus, as M. 
Vignaud notes, discloses the fact that Columbus and all his companions 
had only in view the discovery of islands searched for, on which point 
he gives us an interesting chapter (II. 173 seq!). In explanation of 
Columbus's belief that he had reached the East Indies we find the 
plausible suggestion that having reached the Antilles, which were far 
beyond the position in which he expected to find the islands for which 
he went in search, he imagined that he was in the Indies and not far 
from Cathay. 

In his chapter on Temoignage des Contemporains (II. 287 seq?), a 
long line of witnesses is cited in support of the statement that it was the 
object of Columbus to make new discoveries, and no one of those wit- 
nesses, except Fernando Columbus and Las Casas, whose information 
came from Columbus himself, mentions the supposed intention of reach- 
ing the Eastern Indies by way of the west. It is the contention of M. 
Vignaud that not until his return from his transatlantic discoveries did 
he apply himself to a search for a support of his illusion, and that his 
cosmographic theories are in origin subsequent to his discoveries, and 
do not antedate them. 

In addition to his main points, to the more important of which allu- 
sion has been made, we find certain new facts disclosed or old ones placed 
in better light, including a list of the companions of Columbus com- 
prising names not before mentioned, the statement of the son regarding 
Espaiiola (II. 193), a consideration of the important part taken by 
Pinzon in the discovery, and a careful study of the Pleitos of Columbus, 
a source of information which he notes has been generally neglected. 
While the point has not been overlooked in his studies, it would have 
given added weight to his arguments had there been a more extended 
treatment of the gradual expansion of geographical knowledge southward 
and westward, and of the fact that Columbus became one of a long line 
of named and unnamed explorers with perhaps a stronger conviction, and 
one well founded, that success would attend his efforts, as it did, and in 
measure vastly greater than he anticipated. 

M. Vignaud has assuredly given us a history of the early life of 
Columbus and of the causes which led to the discovery of America far 
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different from the one based on the Columbian tradition which has 
been so generally accepted. 

E. L. Stevenson. 



Studies Military and Diplomatic. By Charles Francis Adams. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 191 1. Pp. v, 424.) 

In this volume of pungent and suggestive essays and addresses Mr. 
Adams continues his studies on the military history of the United States 
and upon the diplomatic features of the Civil War with which his father 
was connected as minister to England. The unifying idea which runs 
through all the papers, military or diplomatic, upon the Civil War, is 
that the outcome was really decided not by the Northern armies but by 
the pressure of the blockade and that the decision by the English not to 
intervene for the purpose of opening the Southern ports was the one 
point on which the result of the whole struggle depended. Probably Mr. 
Adams does not literally mean all that his words apparently say. It is 
a certain vivacity of expression characteristic of his inheritance which 
leads him to maintain in one place that a woman, Mrs. Stowe, really 
decided the Civil War through the effect of her Uncle Tom's Cabin upon 
English lower middle-class sentiment; and in another place to ascribe 
the same outcome to the individual preference of Palmerston for giving 
a rebuke to Gladstone rather than seeming to follow his lead in recog- 
nizing Confederate independence. It is noteworthy, however, that in all 
his observations on the military events, Mr. Adams pays little attention 
to the progress of the western campaigns, which like a great turning 
movement finally swept the armies of the Confederacy back to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and concentrates his interest on the fortunes of the 
Virginia contest. One gets the impression that the Civil War with 
which Mr. Adams is concerned is the one which was visible, as it were, 
from England. While no civilian student of the period can afford to 
neglect the important critique of Rhodes's History of the United States 
entitled Some Phases of the Civil War, he will be conscious in reading 
it that he is dealing with what may fairly be called an Adams Family 
view of the situation. The most valuable part of the book without doubt 
is to be found in the four papers on the American Revolution. Here 
Mr. Adams turns his powers of keen and fearless analysis upon a field 
which has hitherto been left, so far as American writers are concerned, 
to the unaided powers of civilians, for whose judgments Mr. Adams has 
an unbounded and freely-expressed contempt. Here too a central idea 
serves to unify the papers on Long Island, Washington and Cavalry, and 
The Revolutionary Campaign of 1777 — the thesis that George Washing- 
ton not only was not a military genius but was a positively bad general 
who was saved from the ruin which on military grounds he deserved, 
solely through the incompetence of Sir William Howe. With almost 
redundant detail Mr. Adams establishes that the attempted defense of 
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